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Program 


Klavierstuck IX (1954, rev. 1961) 

Karlheinz Stockhausen 

(1928-2007) 

Klavierstucke, Op. 119 (Selections) (1893) 
i. Intermezzo - Adagio 

Hi.: Intermezzo- Grazioso e giocoso 
iv. Rhapsody- Allegro risoluto 

Johannes Brahms 

(1833-1897) 

Sonata No. 5, Op. 53 (1907) 

Alexander Scriabin 

(1872-1915) 

Regard de 1’Esprit de joie (1944) 

Olivier Messiaen 


From Vignt Regards sur I’Enfants Jesus (1908-1992) 


Program Notes 


Karlheinz Stockhausen 
(1928-2007) 

Klavierstuck IX 

“Repetition is based on body 
rhythms, so we identify with the 
heartbeat, or with walking, or with 
breathing.” 

—Karlheinz Stockhausen 

“The Klavierstucke are my 
drawings,” said the German 
avant-garde composer when 
asked about his piano pieces. 
Indeed, the collection of 19 
Klavierstucke written from 1952 
all the way till 2003 have charted 
the development of Stockhausen’s 
composition just as the 32 piano 
sonatas did for Beethoven. The 
Second Viennese School, with 
Anton Webern’s music in particular, 
greatly influenced new music in 
post-war Europe. Composers such 
as Olivier Messiaen, Pierre Boulez, 
Luigi Nono and Stockhausen 
have experimented with the idea 
of expanding the twelve-tone 
technique beyond pitches of the 
chromatic scale and further the 
separation of other elements 
such as duration, dynamics 
and articulation. This period 
of “pointillist music” (a strictly 
controlled system of assigning 
specific pitch, dynamic, duration 
and articulation to every note, as 
opposed to linear melodies) is 
reflected in Klavierstucke I through 
IV, but the influence of this period 
can also be heard in the later 


works. By the time Klavierstuck 
IX was written, Stockhausen had 
moved away from the strict serial 
technique and pointillism into the 
unmeasureable and the irrational 
world of “variable form.” The 10 
minute piano piece is based on 
two elements, repeating chords in 
even rhythm (like a slow tremolo), 
and slow, irregular sections 
that contain linear melodies, 
counterpoints, ornaments or 
transparent chords. The strictly 
controlled rhythmic proportions 
throughout the piece are derived 
from the Fibonacci number series. 
However, the duration of notes 
moves from the controlled note 
values to free ornaments near 
the end of the piece, of which 
the performer is asked to play 
them “unmeasured, but as fast as 
possible.” 

Johannes Brahms (1833 - 1897) 

Klavierstucke , Op. 119 (1893) 

While Stockhausen traces the root 
of his musical style to the Second 
Viennese School, Schoenberg 
traces his root to the late piano 
pieces of Brahms. In Schoenberg’s 
well-known essay, “Brahms the 
Progressive,” he outlined the 
bold innovations that Brahms 
implemented in both harmonically 
and structurally in his music 
while the world labels him as an 
academic and classicist. The Op. 
119 is the last set of piano pieces 
that Brahms published in his life, 


and some of the adventurous 
experiments heard in this collection 
seem prophetic to future musical 
styles. The blurry tonality and 
unresolved dissonances in the 
first Intermezzo calls out for 
the music of Debussy, and the 
irregular 12-bar phrasings of the 
C major Intermezzo (No. 3) and 
5-bar phrasings of the Rhapsodie 
creates a sense of ambiguity that 
is decades before Stravinsky 
complained about the “tyranny of 
the bar line.” 

Alexander Scriabin (1872 - 1915) 

Piano Sonata No. 5, Op. 53 (1907) 

“I call you to life, oh mysterious 
forces! 

Drowned in the obscure depths 
Of the creative spirit, timid 
Shadows of life, to you I bring 
audacity!” 

—Alexander Scriabin 

It took Scriabin five piano 
sonatas to completely shake off 
the traditional multi-movement 
structure of a sonata form. This 
single-movement sonata, along 
with his symphonic poem, Le 
Poeme de I’Extase, Op. 54, 
is considered as one of the 
transitional works among his 
oeuvre. During this period, Scriabin 
gradually moves away from the 
Chopin-inspired 19 th century 
harmonies and into the realm of 
chromaticism and atonality. What is 
remarkable is that Scriabin’s move 
towards the eventual breakdown 
of the traditional tonal system was 


independent from Schoenberg 
and his Second Viennese School, 
and was instead propelled by his 
personal brand of mysticism that 
is influenced by the philosophy of 
Nietzsche and his own condition 
of synaesthesia. The well-known 
“mystic chord” is already being 
hinted in the fifth sonata, albeit 
still under the context of romantic 
harmonies. The overflowing sense 
of fantastical ecstasy fills the entire 
sonata, outlining the epigraph 
Scriabin included at the end of 
the sonata (quoted above). There 
are no perfect cadences, nor any 
consonant chords that functions as 
tonic in the traditional sense. 

Olivier Messiaen (1908 - 1992) 

Regard de I’Esprit de joie (Gaze 
of the joyful Spirit) From Vingt 
Regards sur I'Enfant Jesus (1944) 

“Violent dance, wild tone of the 
horns, rapture of the Holy Spirit... 
the joy of love of the blessed God 
in the soul of Jesus Christ... I have 
always been struck by the fact 
that God is happy, and that an 
unutterable and perpetual joy lives 
in the Soul of Christ. Joy, which 
for me is ecstasy, an intoxicant in 
the most extravagant sense of the 
word.” 

—Olivier Messiaen 

From the overflowing sense of 
the fantastic, we now come to 
the overflowing sense of joy. The 
piano cycle 20 Regards sur I’Enfant 
Jesus was written in 1944, two 
years after Olivier Messiaen’s 


release from the Nazi prisoner- 
of-war camp and the premiere of 
his well-known Quartet For the 
End of Time. It is an enormous 
set that lasts around two hours 
when performed as a whole. The 
cycle is based on meditations on 
the Nativity, and unifying themes 
and rhythmic motives are used 
throughout the entire set. Regard 
de I’Esprit de joie is the 10 th 
movement of the cycle and one of 
the most technically demanding. 
The movement centers on the 
“theme of joy,” an ascending scale¬ 
like motive in the mixolydian mode. 
The opening is an oriental dance in 
the low bass in unequal neumes, 
similar to plainchants. “Theme of 
joy” arrives the first time after the 
dance section, and is followed 
by a ghost-like development that 
Messiaen calls “asymmetrical 
growth.” Violent, horn-like calls 
dominate the next section and they 
grow in magnitude and complexity 
within three variations before 
the music peaks at the second 
statement of “theme of joy” and the 
second development section that 
uses “theme of God” that occurred 
in earlier pieces of the set. The wild 
dance returns in double notes in 
the right hand and builds into the 
Coda, the third and final statement 
of joy. 


Biography 



Chinese-Canadian pianist 
Matthew Li is an up-and-coming 
classical musician in Canada. Li 
made his orchestra debut in China 
with the Xiamen Philharmonic 
Orchestra in 2006. He has since 
performed across Canada and 
also in United States, Italy, Austria, 
China and Hong Kong. Li was a 
prize-winner of the 2014 Shean 
Competition in Edmonton, Alberta, 
semi-finalist of the 2008 Stepping 
Stone Competition (Tremplin) and 
runner-up of the 2007 Canadian 
Music Competition. His other 
achievements include winning the 
Doctoral of Music Competition at 
the University of Toronto Faculty 
of Music, the Johann Strauss 
Scholarship Competition at the 
University of British Columbia and 
runner-up of the Piano Concerto 
Competition at Indiana University. 
He was appointed associate 
instructor in piano at Indiana 


University between 2008 and 
2010 . 

Li attended various music 
programs during the past 
summers, including the Mozarteum 
Sommerakademie, Centre d’Arts 
Orford and the Casalmaggiore 
International Music Festival. He has 
a growing interest in exploring the 
realm of contemporary music and 
has recently participated in master 
classes with Pierre-Laurent Aimard 
and Tamara Stefanovich at the 
Stockhausen Music Festival and 
Academy in Munich, Germany. He 
also had the privilege to perform in 
master classes under well-known 
pianists and pedagogues including 
Leon Fleisher, Jacques Rouvier, 

Arie Vardi, Robert Levin and 
Menahem Pressler. 

Apart from being a solo pianist, Li 
is an active chamber musician and 
collaborative pianist. In 2012, he 
co-founded the piano duo group 
Duo Interplay with his wife, Melody 
Chan-Li; they were awarded on 
their debut performance the Third 
Place in the 2012 International 
Northwest Piano Ensemble 
Competition. By invitation from the 
Canadian composer Gideon Kim, 

Li joined the Toronto Messiaen 
Ensemble (TME) in 2013. In 2015, 
the TME has been invited to for 
concerts in Colorado Springs 
and New York City. They have 
collaborated with leading American 



composers including David Crumb, 
Michael Fiday and Ofer Ben-Amots. 

Li holds a master’s of music 
degree from Indiana University 
Jacobs School of Music, where he 
studied with Emile Naoumoff and 
Arnaldo Cohen. His earlier teachers 
include Sara Davis Buechner from 
University of British Columbia 
and Sheila Hardy from Vancouver 
Academy of Music. Li recently 
completed the artist diploma 
program at the Glenn Gould School 
and is currently pursuing a doctor 
of musical arts at the University 
of Toronto under the tutelage of 
Marietta Orlov. 


Up next for Thursdays at Noon 

February 25: Opera Spotlight 

A preview of the opera area’s production of Benjamin Britten’s 
Paul Bunyan. 

March 10: Oregano Percussion 

Concert featuring music by Michelle Colton as well as 
composers Erik Satie, Antonio Lauro, Miles Wright, Ben 
Whalund and Dan Moore. Percussion by Michelle Colton and 
Alejandro Cespedes and piano by Emily Chiang. 

March 17: Steven Philcox, Lydia Wong, Melisande Sinsoulier and 
Lara Dodds-Eden 

Perform Franz Schubert’s Military March, Op. 51, No. 

1, Johannes Brahms’ Hungarian Dances and Waltzes 
(Selections) and Mack Wilberg’s Carmen Fantasy for 2 Pianos, 
8 Hands. 





@UofTMusic 

music.utoronto.ca 


Want to stay informed of our upcoming events? 

Sign up for our bi-weekly 
e-newsletter at bit.ly/UofTMusic-enews 


The Faculty of Music is a member of Bloor St. Culture Corridor 
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